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Dr. Fell had the wit to read what lay behind the smile she
gave him.
'The wrong of it lies," he said, growing rather red in the
face and displaying signs of peevishness at being caught by his
old friend in so conventional a vein, "the wrong of it lies in
the example that a happy person like you, with so lucky a tem-
perament ought to give to us poor dogs."
She was clever enough to take this chance, when she had dis-
turbed his professional aplomb, of asking him point-blank how
long he supposed she had to live.
"Five would astonish me," he said. "Three would surprise me.
From my personal experience, such as it is, I'd give you about
two."
"Years, Dr. Fell?"
"Years, years, years!" he answered querulously. "What else
do you think I meant? Love-affairs?"
She peered out of the taxi window at the tower of St. Benignus'.
She thought of the thousands of times she had looked up at that
solid mass of masonry that shared with St John's and the high
Tor the distinction of giving its visual character to the town of
Giastonbury from all the quarters.
"Is that a shock to you?" he said in a more kindly tone. "I
oughtn't to have told you that, I expect."
Sho still continued to look out of the window without reply-
ing. Miss Crow's thoughts, just then, were indeed those wordless
thoughts of the Vital Principle itself, when the days of the years
of its brief life have had their term set by constituted authority.
"You're not upset, I hope?"
The simplicity of this question, addressed to her whfen she
might oaaily, it was clear, have been lying dead on Wirral Hill,
tickled Miss Crow's fancy.
"So upset, Doctor dear," she replied, "that I hereby invite you
to have tea with me in Benedict Street this day three years hence!
The twenty-fourth, isn't it?"
Dr. Fell corrected her. "The twenty-fifth," he said.
"Well? Will you come? And if I'm dead you must come to
xiiy grave in the cemetery. Is that a promise, Doctor?"
He lifted her hand courteously to his lips. Both of them turned